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nature, in the hope that they may furnish the key to
the various questions involved in the class already
considered.

First and foremost among these stands the attribute
of rationality. Do animals reason ? This is the old
question, and it'must be frankly admitted that the
answer which flows from all the facts is an affirma-
tive one, at least so far as concerns the most highly
developed animal races, especially those that have
been longest associated with man, as the dog and
horse. Rats, too, which must constantly scheme to
escape from man, are exceedingly sagacious. But
such wholly wild animals as wolves show scarcely
less intelligence, and the wisdom of the elephant is
proverbial. Length of life seems to have much to
do with it, and to show that acquired experience is
utilized as it is by man. Now, if we look over
the whole field we find that the several affective
attributes above enumerated and numerous others
chiefly confined to man, but faintly displayed by
certain animals, are confined and ascribed to the
same animals that are believed to exhibit the begin-
nings of reason. Is there a causal connection be-
tween the two? I maintain that there is, and that
the possession of the affective powers is the direct
consequence of the corresponding power of reason.
In nearly every case I have discussed I have carried
it to the point where this hypothesis not only would
apply, but seemed necessary to complete the explana-
tion. We saw that sympathy and the moral sense